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THE DIFFERENCES IN THE MIDDLE ENGLISH "RO- 
MAUNT OF THE ROSE" AND THEIR BEARING 
UPON CHAUCER'S AUTHORSHIP 

Kaluza's theory that Chaucer never translated more of the 
Bommanz de la Hose than the existing fragments A and C is 
in conflict with the evidence contained in the Prologue of the 
Legend of Good Women (11. 322-31, Later Version, Skeat's 
edition), where the god of love reproaches Chaucer with having 
translated the Rommanz,^ in these words: 

And thou my fo, and al my folk werreyest, 
And of myn olde servaunts thou misseyest, 
And hindrest hem, with thy translacioun, 
And lettest folk from hir devocioun 
To serve me, and boldest hit folye 
To serve Love. Thou mayst hit nat denye ; 
For in pleyn text, withouten nede of glose. 
Thou hast translated the Romaunce of the Rose, 
That is an heresye ageyns my lawe, 
And makest wyse folk fro me withdraws. 

This certainly does not refer to the existing fragments A and C, 
which do not hinder lovers or hold it folly to serve love. Under 
the allegory. Fragment A contains nothing but a playful account 
of a young man enjoying life in his youth, and finally being 
about to fall in love when the fragment ends. Fragment C is 
directed against hypocrisy and the begging friars, but is decidedly 
favorable to the lover and the god of love. In this Fragment C, 
"Richesse" is severely blamed for refusing to help the lover 
because he is poor, and the dominant note of the fragment is 
"Doun shal the castel every del" — the castle in which "lelousye" 
had imprisoned " Faire- Welcoming." These objections to his 
translation of the Bommanz, which Chaucer puts into the mouth 
of the god of love, certainly apply to no part of the extant 

1 Bommanz indicates U Bommanz de la Base, and the ME translation is referred to as 
the Bomaunt. The line-numbering employed throughout this paper is that of Kaluza for 
the Bommanz^ and that of Skeat for the Bomaunt. 
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2 A. D. ScHOOH 

Momaunt, but Fragment B, in which a long enumeration of the 
woes of lovers is given by the god of love, and the lover is sorely 
mistreated by "Wikked-Tunge," "Daunger," and "lelousye," and 
harangued by Dame "Resoun" for over a thousand lines on the 
folly of love and the preferable character of friendship. 

To anyone who has in mind the contents of the different 
fragments, Chaucer's own words cited above must convey the 
conviction that his translation did include more than the extant 
fragments A and C. But whether the extant Fragment B is the 
one he translated or not is another question. The point made 
here is not new, but is worth insisting on because of Kaluza's 
disregard of it in setting up his hypothesis. Ten Brink, as far 
back as 1867,' mentioned this evidence as to Chaucer's having 
paid fully as much attention to translating the later satirical part 
of the Rommanz as to the earlier portion of Guillaume de Lorris. 

Lindner and Lounsbury have mentioned the mistranslation: 

For thou shalt for this sinne dwelle 
Eight in the devils ers of helle, (7578) 
from 

Vous en ir6s ou pwis d'enf er. (12422) 

Lounsbury considered this a proof of Chaucerian authorship, 

for the translator seems to have had in mind Chaucer's Somnour's 

Prologue in writing this passage, which has nothing in the 

original to suggest it. Later, Kaluza thought he disposed of this 

discrepancy between the original and the translation by finding 

that most of the manuscripts of the Eommanz which he examined 

read: 

Vous en ir6s ou cul d'enfer. 

It seems, however, that the last word has not been said about this. 
Whether the translator's original read cul d^enfer or puis d^enfer 
really makes no particular difference; the one meant "bottom of 
hell" and the other "pit of hell." There is a mistranslation in 
either case. Kaluza makes the same mistake as the translator of 
Fragment did. He overlooks the fact that cul in OF as well 
as in modem French, besides indicating a part of the body, was a 
very common term for the bottom of any object or cavity. The 

I Jahrbuch/Ur romanitetie und englitche Literatur, Vol. VII, pp. 313, 3U. 
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The Differences in the "Komaunt of the Rose" 3 

original text meant nothing but "You'll go to the bottom of hell," 
no matter which reading we adopt. In Godefroy's dictionary 
this very passage is given as an instance of cul meaning simply 
"bottom" in general. We find a similar reference to the "bottom 
of hell" in other words in the Mystdre d^Adam:^ "d'emfer 
m'estoet tempter le fond." Lounsbury's point is well taken. We 
have, however, an instance of cul meaning a part of the body in 
a passage of the original of Fragment B: 

Tout 11 megre du cul lor tremble. (3626) 
B was careful to avoid a literal translation: 

Bothe Drede and she ful sore quook ; (3966) 
There are several other interesting specimens of mistranslation. 

Lors leva li vilains la hure (3711) 
is translated by 

With that the cherl his clubbe gan shake. (4061) 

The original says that the rufiian then stood his hair {hure) on 
end. The word hure seems to have been unknown to the trans- 
lator; and he took it to mean "clubbe" from the context. 

Qui nuit et jor sourt a grans ondes 

Par deux doiz creuses et parfondes (1524) 

is translated: 

That welmeth up with wawes brighte 

The mountance of two finger highte. (1662) 

Here the translator confused doiz from ductos with doiz from 
digitos. Perhaps he did not know that there were two different 
words having the same form (similar to the two uses of cul which 
he mistook). Or he may have noticed that the word in the text 
was the one meaning "tubes;" then, by a common psychological 
process, the other word doiz meaning "fingers" suggested itself 
unsought, and a phrase formed itself about this last word 
"finger" in the poet's mind. This phrase he considered 
good enough to put into his translation. We are not justi- 
fied in concluding that the translator's knowledge of (con- 
tinental) French was at fault, though it may have been. It 

iBartsch's Chrestomathie, 6th ed., p. 94, 1. 28. 
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4 A. D. ScHOCH 

would be a capital point if it could be shown that such mistrans- 
lations through ignorance (?) of the language of the original 
were confined to any particular fragment of the poem; but this 
does not seem to be the case. It is not worth while to attempt 
to make a complete collection of data covering the phenomenon, 
because of the impossibility of deciding whether the words in 
question were really mistranslated because the translator did not 
know his French well enough or whether he altered them for 
other reasons, such as the need of making correct metre and 
rimes, or because he thought it would improve the passage to 
change it. 

To prove that such cases are really mistranslations through 
ignorance of (continental) French, it would be necessary to have 
repeated instances of the same mistake made by the same trans- 
lator. Such a case seems really to occur in Fragment B. The 
translator of this part seems to have really misunderstood the 
adverb espoir, confusing it with the noun espoir which meant 
"hope," though the adverb was always used in OF with the 
meaning "perhaps." This adverb occurs 7 times in the original 
of B. It is translated once "as I hope" [Mommanz, 1. 2018) ; 
once, "I hope" (1. 4039) ; once, "I trowe" (1. 4164) ; and 4 times 
(in the passages corresponding to Rommanz, 11. 2037, 4965, 4993, 
5002) it has no one word corresponding to it in the translation. 
But we have evidence that C did not misunderstand this adverb 
espoir. He translated it once properly by "percas" (1. 11517) ; 
once by "redily" (1. 11816); and omitted it once (1. 11926). 
The word does not occur in the original of A. 

A methodical search fails to reveal any more instances of vari- 
ation between the different fragments in the translation of 
single words, such as the varying translation of the names 
of "Bel-Acueil" and the "Bouton" already observed. The 
vocabulary of the different fragments differs so much, owing 
to the different subjects treated, that very few words occur in all 
three sections, aside from the commonest words which are neces- 
sarily found in any and all books. Here is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for someone to prove a difference of authorship of the 
different fragments by a "vocabulary test"! There is, of course, 
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The Differences in the "Eomaunt of the Kose" 5 

some variation in the translation of single words, but it is indis- 
criminate and does not coincide with any division of the poem 
into fragments. Fragment B shows more variation in this 
respect than the other fragments, but this may be due to the 
greater length of Fragment B, and the consequent greater ease of 
finding variations among the greater amount of data this frag- 
ment offers. 

The "Dous-Parlers" of Rommanz, 11. 2655, 2743, 4098, is 
translated " Swete-Speche," but the same character of 1. 2667 
appears in the translation as "Swete-Speking." "Swete-Spek- 
ing" makes bad metre in the last instance, but it is necessary to 
the rime; the first two cases of translation by "Swete-Speche" 
also occur in rimes. There is a similar variation in the trans- 
lation of "Douls-Pensers" in Rommanz, 11. 2629, 2633, 2742, 
4097, by "Swete-Thought," while the same character in Rom- 
manz, 1. 2645, is translated as "Swete-Thenking." Compare 
the uniform translation of "Dous-Regars" throughout both A 
and B as " Swete-Loking." These variations are, it will be 
noticed, all in Fragment B. 

The occasional confusion of a group of words in B is also 
worthy of remark. One of these groups is diex, amors, and 
diex d'amors; the other is boutons, rose, and rosters. In A we 
never find the words of these groups translated otherwise than 
literally. But in B these words are sometimes substituted for 
one another in translating. In B, diex d'amors is translated 
simply "love" in four instances (corresponding to Rommanz, 
11. 4095, 4112, 4149, 4170), though in 8 other instances it 
appears as "god of love," as we should expect. Similarly, diex 
though translated "god" in 17 instances in B, is also trans- 
lated "love" in one instance (corresponding to Rommanz, 1. 4324) 
in which diex d'amors is meant, but not verbally stated. B 
also translated diex in one instance by "lord"! [Rommanz, 

I. 2475), probably to avoid monotony, as "A! god!" occurs 
a few lines lower. B generally translated amors by "love," 
but in 7 instances (at the places corresponding to Rommanz, 

II. 1829, 1837, 2749, 2988, 2999, 3484, 4591) he substituted 
"the god of love." Scattering instances in B of other trans- 
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6 A. D. ScHOCH 

lations of amors are: "loving" (corresponding to 11. 2260, 
4330); "freendship" (corresponding to 1. 4705); "lovers" (cor- 
responding to 1. 2658) ; and "paramours" corresponding to par 
amors, in 11. 4284, 4374), the only analogy in the other frag- 
ments to the confusion of this group of words being an isolated 
instance in Fragment C, where dieu d' amors (1. 10702) is 
translated "love," and perhaps the 3 instances in C where diex 
(11. 12048, 12083, 12084) is translated "Crist" or "Jesus Crist." 

The words of the other group [boutons, rose, and rosters) 
were never confused by the translator of Fragment A. None of 
these words occur in the original of Fragment C, except rose 
which occurs only 3 times and is translated literally in each 
instance; C must therefore be left out of consideration. In B 
there is considerable confusion of the words of this group. 
Boutons appears translated "botoun" 19 times; it is also trans- 
lated "rose" 2 times [Bommanz, 11. 1771, 1791). Bose is trans- 
lated literally 23 times; it also appears "botoun" once (1. 3751), 
and as "roser" 5 times (corresponding to 11. 2783, 2816, 2831, 
2843, 2907). This substitution of "roser" for "ro8e(s)" occurs 
in a rime only in the last instance mentioned. It is therefore 
possible that the other instances are copyists' blunders; for if 
these translations by "roser" were amended to "rose(s)," neither 
the metre nor the sense of the passages would be disturbed, and 
a closer correspondence with the original would be secured. 
Bosiers is translated by B 8 times literally, and 4 times by 
"roses" {Bommanz, 11. 1793, 3009, 3783, 3925). It is possible 
that these four substitutions are also the work of copyists, and 
that the correct reading is "roser(s)." 

A differs strikingly from the other fragments in invariably 
translating the French diex by "god" wherever it occurs {Bom- 
manz 11. 40, 440, 492, 776, 1005, 1130, 1307, 1450, 1460, 1502). 
In the original of Fragment B diex occurs 42 times; the word is 
either omitted from the translation or a direct translation avoided 
in 22 out of these 42 instances (in the places corresponding to 
Bommanz 11. 2302, 2487, 2665, 2710, 2829, 2908, 3023, 3237, 
3372, 8488, 3548, 8869, 3900, 4014, 4031, 4057, 4093, 4100, 
4634, 4666, 4799, 4870) ; while it is translated by "god," "lord," 
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The Differences in the "Romaunt op the Rose" 7 

or "love" in the passages corresponding to Eommanz, 11. 1891, 
2033, 2289, 2475, 2477, 2970, 3228, 3351, 3375, 3891, 4149, 
4170, 4174, 4324, 4441, 4670, 5005, 5047, 5103, 5108. In the 
original of Fragment C diex occurs 38 times; the word is either 
omitted or a direct translation of it avoided in 15 out of these 
38 instances (viz., in the passages corresponding to Rommanz, 
11. 11128, 11184, 11551, 11556, 11558, 11648, 11683, 11823, 
12176, 12340, 12362, 12445, 12481, 12505, 12528) ; while it is 
translated by "god," "Crist," or "Jesus Crist" in the other 23 
instances (occurring in Rommanz, 11. 10857, 10896, 11186, 11308, 
11309, 11409, 11418, 11433, 11450, 11462, 11476, 11523, 11574, 
11678, 11680, 12048, 12083, 12084, 12090, 12091, 12132, 12151, 
12437). 

In the last half of Fragment B there are departures from the 
original in the gender of several of the characters. I have not 
noticed any similar deviation in the other sections of the poem. 

"Jalousie" is invariably referred to as feminine in the 
original; pronouns, articles, and inflectional endings indicate its 
gender in Rommanz, 11. 3510, 3511, 3512, 3548, 3582, 3584, 
3597, 3622, 3699, 3700, 3704, 3781, 3893, 3918, 3919, 3920, 
3921, 3923, 3927, 3987, 3989, 3990, 3997, 4000. In the Romaunt, 
however, "lelousye" is invariably masculine, as is shown by pro- 
nouns, etc., in 11. 3821, 3822, 3823, 3870, 3964, 4049, 4050, 4053, 
4148, 4204, 4302, 4304, 4305, 4306, 4307, 4308, 4313, 4314, 
4381, 4383, 4384, 4392. Outside of the second half of B, 
"Jalousie" occurs only once {Rommanz, 1. 12411), and there is 
no indication of its gender there either in the original or in the 
translation. 

"Paor" is always referred to as feminine in the Rommanz 
(11. 3619, 3620, 3629, 3860, 3864, 3866). "Drede," its transla- 
tion, is referred to in Romaunt, 11. 3960, 3961, 3962, 3968, 3969 
as masculine ; but several hundred lines further on in Romaunt, 
11. 4216, 4217, 4222, 4225, 4226, it is always feminine. This 
character is mentioned only once outside of the last half of 
Fragment B (in Rommanz C, 1. 10749), and there no indication 
of the gender is to be found either in the original or in the 
translation. 
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8 A. D. ScHOCH 

As the double negatives ne . . . . pas, ne . . . . point, and 
ne . . . . mie were frequently used in the JRommanz de la Rose, 
but had not yet become obligatory in the language of that time, 
it is possible that the different translators may have treated them 
differently. One of the translators may have had a feeling for 
these double negatives as such. A complete collection of data 
covering the translation of these double negatives shows, however, 
that none of the translators had any habitual way of treating them. 

Putting together the three categories of double negatives 
mentioned above, we find: A translated 11 out of 45 instances 
by a double negative or intensifying word or phrase; B, 22 out 
of 131 ; C, 12 out of 72. A gave 1 out of 4 special treatment ; 
B and C, 1 out of 6 each. 

Agreement on such a point is what we should rather expect, 
and is of no particular consequence, for different authors would 
probably not differ much in a matter like this. A marked 
divergence in the treatment of double negatives in different 
parts of the poem would, however, if it existed, be a strong 
indication of difference of authorship. 

An investigation of the accuracy with which the different 
translators translated exact numbers shows that the numerals 
above 2 were accurately translated by A 18 times out of a possible 
24; by B 11 times out of a possible 18; and by C 7 times out of 
a possible 15. Three of the 8 cases not properly translated by C 
are substitutions of another number for the one in the original. 
A further examination of the 7 cases correctly translated in 
Fragment C reveals the fact that in all the cases but one in 
which C accurately translated the numerals he did so simply 
because he could not avoid it. These 6 unavoidable cases are: 

Neiis les onze mile vierges, (11127) 

The eleven thousand maydens dere, (6247) 

Tout droit ou trentiesme chapitre: (11408) 
In his [thrittethej chapitre right : (6532) 

En I'an de rincarnaclon (11964) 
Mil et deus cens cine et cinquante, 
The yeer of the incarnacioun (7096) 
316 
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A thousand and two hundred yeer, 
Fyve and fifty, farther ne ner, 

Lor batailles en quatre partent : (12200) 
And foure batels they gan make, (7348) 

Si s'en vont en quatre parties (12201) 
And parted hem in foure anoon, (7349) 

Por assaillir les quatre portes (12202) 
The foure gates for to assaile, (7351) 

The first example is a reference to the well-known mediseval 
legend of the eleven thousand virgins. This number the trans- 
lator could not change or omit without spoiling the tradition. 
The second case is an exact reference to the number of the chap- 
ter from which a biblical citation appearing in the text is taken; 
this the translator could not change. The third case is an exact 
date, the year 1255, the date of the appearance of the Evangile 
Pardurable in Paris. Obviously the translator could not change 
this either. As to the other three examples: We have been 
told earlier in the story that "lelousye" had a square castle built 
about the "Roser," with a gate on each side and guards at all 
four gates. Now we come to a passage where it is said that the 
party about to take the castle divide their forces in four, and go 
forth in four parties to assail the four gates. These numbers 
could not be changed or omitted without changing the story, and 
the translator had to follow copy again, in spite of his evident 
habit of avoiding an accurate translation of numerals where he 
could. It would be desirable to have more examples of this in 
C on which to base a conclusion, but the translator's tendency is 
pretty evident from what we have. 

There are also a few cases in the other fragments where the 
translator could not avoid translating numbers accurately. The 
numerals referring to the ten arrows of the god of love, five of 
them corresponding to each of his two bows, are a necessary part 
of the story. Though one or two of these cases may be omitted, 
as they are, in fact, twice in A, yet it would be impossible for the 
translator to omit all of them or change them all, without changing 
the story. After all such cases are deducted, we find that 12 of 
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the 18 cases in which A translated numerals correctly were cases 
in which he could have avoided an accurate translation if he had 
cared to do so; and, similarly, 10 of the 11 cases B translated 
literally were also avoidable ones. The habit of A and B of 
translating higher numbers correctly is further attested by their 
generally accurate translation of deus (two). A translated deus 
properly 9 times out of 12, and B 3 times out of 5 ; in the original 
of C the word does not occur. 

Kaluza has published some general statistics showing the fre- 
quency with which the riming words of the original are retained 
in different parts of the translation. A further investigation of 
the treatment of particular riming terminations shows that the 
translators had each a noticeable fondness for retaining certain 
terminations in preference to others. Such a comparison should 
include only terminations occurring in both languages frequently. 
And it is not the absolute number of such riming terminations 
retained by the translator which is of importance, but rather the 
relative number compared with the total number which the 
original contains and which he might have retained. After dis- 
carding the data relating to riming terminations which were not 
found to occur often enough to permit of drawing valid con- 
clusions from them, ten common terminations remained: OF -esse 
« Lat. -issam, -itiam), -age « Lat. -aticum), -able « Lat. 
-abilem), -ure « Lat. -ura), -ise « Lat. -itium, -itiam), -eus{e) 
«Lat. -osam, -osum),-ie «Lat. -ia),-on «Lat. -onem),-ance{s), 
-ence « Lat. -antiam, -entiam), and -tii, -ti (< Lat. -iatem). 
Whenever a rime in the original with one or both terminations of 
the etymology here mentioned has corresponding to it in the 
translation a rime with one or both terminations of the same 
etymology (viz.: ME -esse [or -ne,<?se< OE -nes(se)], -age, -able, 
-ure, -yse, -ous, -y{e), -oun, -aunce{s) or -ence{s), and -tee), 
then the rime is regarded as retained whether the riming words 
are identical or not. To keep the inquiry within bounds and 
make sure of the possibility of retaining the same rimes, termina- 
tions identical phonetically with the ones above mentioned, but 
of different etymology, are not considered. 

Of the -esse rimes A retained 7 out of 8; B, 8 out of 12; and 
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C, 8 out of 9. The treatment of this group of rimes is substan- 
tially the same in all three sections of the poem. 

Of the -age rimes A retained 8 out of 10; B, 11 out of 19; 
and C, 5 out of 11. This rime seems to have been more of a 
favorite with A than with B or C. 

Of the -ahle rimes A retained 4 out of 6 ; B, 9 out of 11 ; and 
C, 9 out of 10. This rime is nearly always retained throughout 
the poem. 

Of the -ure rimes A retained 8 out of 16; B, 7 out of 28; and 
C, 7 out of 10. We see that this rime was generally kept by C, 
but avoided by B, while the position of A is neutral. 

Of the -ise rimes A retained 4 out of 8 ; B, 15 out of 17 ; and 
C, the only one which there was in that section of the original. 
B differs from A in keeping nearly all these rimes that he could. 

Of the -eus{e) rimes A retained 7 out of 13; B, 11 out of 
23 ; and C, 10 out of 13. C differs from the other fragments in 
retaining a larger proportion of these rimes. 

Of the -ie rimes A retained 12 out of 13; B, 18 out of 27; and 
C, 6 out of 17. A shows a remarkable fondness for this rime; B 
also generally keeps it ; but C avoids it. 

Of the rimes in -on A retained 8 out of 12; B, 18 out of 35; 
and C, 11 out of 22. A had a greater tendency to retain these 
rimes than the others had ; while B and C kept about half of theirs. 

Of the rimes in -ance{s), -ence{s) A retained 6 out of 12; B, 
23 out of 33; and C, 19 out of 33. B had a more marked pref- 
erence for these rimes than either of the other translators. 

Of the rimes -ti4, -U A retained 8 out of 13; B, 17 out of 40; 
and C, 11 out of 20. There is no very striking difference here, 
though A retained this class of rimes slightly more frequently 
than the others did. 

Interlinear padding, or the insertion of one entire line of 
matter between two lines of matter fairly closely translated from 
the original, occurs with different frequency in the different frag- 
ments. This extra line added by the translator on his own account 
is generally either an amplification of the adjacent lines or simply 
stereotyped phrases. The translation would be more literal, and 
would make just as good sense, if the padding had been left out, 
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but there would be no rimes at the places in question. The extra 
line seems to have been added for the sake of forming a couplet 
with one of the adjacent lines, and thus gaining a rime. 

There are some interesting cases where a pair of alternate lines 
is thus introduced for padding, as in: 

Si le ba6s a conchi6r. (2919) For thou wolt shame him, if thou 

might, 

Bothe ageyn resoun and right. 
Ne me quier mes en vous fiSr; I wol no more in thee affye. 

That comest so slyghly for tespye; 
Car bien est ores esprouv^e For it preveth wonder wel, (3157) 

This occurs as follows: Romaunt, 11. 2698+2700, 3132+3134, 
3154+3156 (quoted), 4261+4263, 4722+4724, 4980+4982, 
5097 + 5099, 5248+5250, 7202+7204. All of these instances 
occur in Fragment B, except the last pair, which is in C. 

The commonest kind of interlinear padding is the isolated inser- 
tion of a single line between two lines properly translated, as in: 

Bomaunt A: 36, 172, 238, 336, 365, 430, 532, 580, 624, 688, 709, 728, 
777, 811, 828, 950, 1096, 1114, 1142, 1147, 1212, 1284, 1294, 1322, 1342, 1378, 
1386, 1420, 1434, 1480, 1528, 1618, 1624, 1646, 1700. 

Romaunt B: 1766, 1773, 1783, 1801, 1846, 1853, 1897,1906, 1915, 1921, 
1938, 1950, 1980, 2036, 2039, 2042, 2138, 2151, 2236, 2340, 2442, 2528, 2548, 
2574, 2650, 2731, 2740, 2842, 2944, 2953, 2978, 3121, 3125, 3176, 3185, 3198, 
3230, 3312, 3316, 3378, 3391, 8396, 3409, 3466, 3632, 3686, 3827, 3941,3992, 
4046, 4122, 4125, 4235, 4460, 4601, 4631, 4642, 4708, 4712, 4746, 4829, 4859, 
4883, 4894, 4905, 5041, 5078, 5156, 5197, 5262, 5424, 5574, 5586, 5611, 5776. 

Romaunt C: 6037, 6088, 6128, 6263, 6363, 6370, 6546, 6551, 6892, 7126, 
7142, 7154, 7272, 7322, 7374, 7395, 7522, 7599, 7618, 7622. 

Putting together all the cases of interlinear padding, both the 
isolated cases and the pairs of alternate lines inserted, we find 
there are 35 cases of interlinear padding in A in 1,705 lines; 91 
cases in B in 4,105 lines; and 22 cases in C in 1,888 lines. We 
see that the phenomenon is about twice as frequent in Fragments 
A and B as in C. 

Sometimes, instead of inserting a line on his own account, the 
translator substituted a line of different matter for the line in his 
original. This was seemingly done for the same purpose of 
making the rimes come out right. For example: 
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Quant elz regurent lor martires; Whan thy resseyved martirdom, 

(6251) 
N'encor n'en sont el mie pires. And wonnen heven unto her hoom. 

Bons cuers fait la pensee bone, Good herte makith the gode 
(11131) thought; 

Such interlinear substitutions occur in the Romaunt as follows: 

A (6 times in 1,705 lines): 222, 406, 632, 718, 1090, 1181. 

B (21 times in 4,105 lines): 1713, 1824, 1874, 2049, 2182, 2422, 2988, 
3252, 3302, 3502, 3604, 4012, 4354, 4386, 4419, 4512, 4568, 5072, 5313, 5462, 
5519. 

C (18 times in 1,888 lines): 6262, 6353, 6359, 6464, 6648, 6666, 6767, 
6827, 6888, 7049, 7071, 7094, 7118, 7328, 7591, 7636, 7684, 7697. 

We see that the translator of C resorted to this expedient three 
times as frequently as the translator of A, and twice as often as 
did the translator of B. 

Fragment B shows a number of instances of simplification of 
repetitions which appear in the original, and repetition of matter 
which is not repeated in the original. Repetitions of one line or 
less appear, it is true, occasionally throughout the translation. 
Only cases in which the matter repeated amounts to two lines or 
more are here considered. The repetitions do not always corre- 
spond closely in words, but they do in sense. 

Three repetitions existing in the Rommanz are simplified by 
being translated once only in the Romaunt at 11. 2295-96, 
2315-16, 3647-48. The following passages, on the other hand, 
appear repeated in the translation: Rommanz, 11. 1765-66, 1900- 
03 (repeated three times, although nearly the same idea had been 
repeated three times already in the lines just preceding both in 
the original and in the translation), 2177 and 2178 (repeated 
twice, although the same idea had already been repeated four or 
five times in the lines just preceding both in the original and in 
the translation), 3068-69, 3632-33, 4315-16, 4317-18, 4605-06, 
11573-74. The last example is the only one found in Fragment 
0. There are none at all in Fragment A; but in B there are 
14 instances. Eleven of them are repetitions of two lines intro- 
duced by the translator, and 3 are cases of suppression by the 
translator of repetitions which existed in the original. 
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A translated accurately on the average 8.58 lines out of every 
10 of his original; B, 6.53 lines; and C, 7.47 lines. This mat- 
ter which is literally translated appears in the translation as 8.28 
lines in A, 6.25 lines in B, and 7.11 lines in C. There is no 
noticeable difference in the different parts in the relative expan- 
sion of this matter which is really translated literally. Interpo- 
lations, substitutions, and inaccurately translated matter to the 
amount of 2 lines to each 10 of the original in A, 5.53 lines in 
B, and 3.08 lines in C, make up the remainder of what we find 
in the text of the Romaunt. C has almost the same total expan- 
sion as A, when compared with the original, but arrives at the 
same result in a different way: about 1 line less in each 10 of 
the original is accurately translated, and the difference is offset 
by more matter being slightly altered or added by the translator. 

The foregoing results may be briefly summarized as follows: 
All three fragments agree in showing no divergence in their way 
of translating the double negatives, and in retaining the -esse, 
-able, and 46 rimes of the original with about the same fre- 
quency. 

A differs from B and C: in always translating diex literally 
by "god," while the others show a tendency to pass over or avoid 
it; in retaining more of the -age, -ie, -on rimes of the original; 
and in making less use of interlinear substitutions. 

B differs from C in showing more delicacy in avoiding a literal 
translation of cul meaning a part of the body. B differs from A 
in confusing the words of the groups diex, amors, diex d'amors, 
and boutons, rose, rosiers, by sometimes substituting in transla- 
tion one term for another of the same group. B differs from both 
the other fragments: in changing the gender of the characters 
"Jalousie" and "Paor" from what it was in the original (the 
other fragments contain no reference to the gender of these two, 
but do not change the gender of any characters of which they do 
indicate the gender ) ; in frequently inserting a pair of alternate 
lines as interlinear padding ; in making numerous deviations 
from the original in the matter of lengthy repetitions; in avoid- 
ing the retention of -ure rimes occurring in the original; in 
retaining more of the -ance, -ence rimes than the others, as well 
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as showing a decided preference over A for retaining the -ise 
rimes. This tendency of B to retain more of some classes of 
rimes than the other translators is remarkable as indicating a 
decided habit of his ; for Kaluza's statistics show that B in 
general had less of a tendency to retain the riming words of his 
original than the other translators had (A retaining 17.7 per 
cent.; B, 12 per cent.; C, 20.4 per cent.). 

C differs from A and B: in avoiding, where possible, a literal 
translation of exact numbers, whereas the other fragments usually 
have them properly translated, even where it would have been 
easy to avoid them; in retaining more of the -eus{e), -ure rimes 
of the original ; in avoiding reproducing -ie rimes ; in not resort- 
ing so often to interlinear padding; and in making more use of 
interlinear substitutions. 

In addition to these differences in the three parts of the trans- 
lation A, B, and 0, there are also some differences between the 
first half of Fragment B and the last half. 

The change in the gender of two of the characters from what 
it was in the original is more properly a difference between the 
last half of B and all the rest of the translation, as these changes 
occur only in the last part of B. 

The first half of Fragment B differs from the second half of 
the same fragment in retaining a much smaller proportion of some 
of the "cheap rimes." Of the -U, -tiS rimes, the first half of B 
shows 7 instances retained out of 24, while the second half has 
10 retained out of 16. Of the -ance, -ence rimes the first half 
shows 9 out of 16 retained; the second half, 14 out of 17. Of 
the -on rimes, 5 out of 16 were kept in the first half; 13 out of 
19, in the second half. Of the -ie rimes, the first half of B has 5 
out of 13 retained; the second half, 13 out of 14. 

There are 52 instances of interlinear padding in the first half 
of Fragment B to 39 instances in the last half. 

There are twice as many instances in the first half of B, as 
compared with the last half, of variations from the original in 
the matter of lengthy repetitions. 

The amount of matter literally translated from the original is 
about the same throughout Fragment B, but in the last half of 
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the fragment there is much wider fluctuation in the amount of 
matter slightly altered or interpolated than there is in the first half. 

Are we to conclude that the portion heretofore known as Frag- 
ment B really consists of two parts? Hardly. Though there are 
some differences between the two halves of it, there is still more 
similarity. At any rate, the differences are of a rather micro- 
scopic character. There is no break or joint between the two 
parts, either, so far as observed. Only a general difference 
between the first part and the last part has been noticed, with no 
exact place of transition from the one to the other part apparent. 
In arranging the data contained in the foregoing, B has been 
divided into exact halves whenever there was a question of differ- 
ence in the two parts of it. Furthermore, such a division of the 
poem into four fragments, containing each approximately a quarter 
of it, would raise the question as to whether the different parts 
are by different authors or not. In case they are, we should have 
to account for a remarkable state of affairs: the Bommanz de la 
Bose being translated in English by at least four different per- 
sons, and all of the translations being lost except a part of each, 
which some copyists put together in a sort of medley. 

Though the evidence is not sufficient to permit us to conclude 
that Fragment B really consists of two parts, something may be 
inferred from it — the hint to be a little skeptical as to there being 
even three fragments. If Fragment B had the characteristics of 
Fragment C, and vice versa, and if the gap of over five thousand 
lines did not exist between B and C, then the poem would have a 
more continuous character: very good in the first quarter; not 
quite so good in the second quarter; and worse yet in the last 
half. In that case, investigators would probably not have been 
so eager to base a division of the translation into three fragments 
upon mere internal evidence, such as these indications of differ- 
ences in Fragment B. The most noteworthy indication of a 
division into fragments (aside from the "Knop — Botoun" and 
"Bialacoil — Fair-welcoming" points, and the special title that C 
bears in the manuscript) is not so much the bare fact that the 
different parts differ in some internal characteristics, as the order 
in which the different parts, with their corresponding character- 
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istics, occur, and the big gap of over five thousand lines between 
two of them. Two of the fragments are almost alike. If they 
occurred in conjunction as a continuous translation, it might 
never have occurred to anyone to consider them separate frag- 
ments. But between them the continuity of the character of the 
composition is broken by a big gap of over five thousand lines, as 
well as by 4,105 lines of loosely translated matter (Fragment B) 
differing considerably from the beginning and end of the poem 
in rimes, in metrical and dialectal details, and in its names for 
two of the allegorical characters. The conclusion is thus hardly 
to be avoided that there are really three parts of the translation, 
though not necessarily by different authors. 

Many of the details which have been published, showing differ- 
ences in the different parts of the poem, are not of such a charac- 
ter as to prove anything, each taken separately. But they are 
worth something as a further confirmation of a division inferred 
from evidence of more capital importance. In this they are like 
the differences pointed out between the first half and the last half 
of Fragment B, except that the "evidence of more capital impor- 
tance" for any such division of Fragment B is wanting. 

The differences between the three fragments which are here 
published for the first time need not be considered as offering 
any evidence conclusive in itself, but they are worth something 
as a confirmation of the division into three fragments already 
made and commonly accepted. Doubtless some such differences 
in details could be found in the different parts of any literary 
composition of some length. But it is worthy of remark that, 
with a single exception, all the tests here applied resulted in 
finding some variations in the habits of translation, corresponding 
to this division into fragments. 

The question of how many different authors produced the 
extant Romaunt, and what connection Chaucer had with the 
work, are matters more difficult to decide. We have plenty of 
data on the question. We have, indeed, more facts than we 
know what to do with. The facts are unfortunately not self- 
interpreting. Contradictory results are attained by different 
investigators by interpreting the facts in different ways. Louns- 
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bury concludes that Chaucer wrote the entire Romaunt as we 
have it ; Kaluza claims for him only Fragments A and C ; Skeat 
will not admit the Chaucerian authorship of any but Fragment A, 
and Koch denies that Chaucer wrote any part of the extant 
Romaunt. Their treatment of the matter was necessarily arbi- 
trary, and in some cases unnecessarily inconsistent. 

Anyone who proposes to make such a comparison must decide 
at the outset how rigorously he is going to apply his tests; how 
much latitude he is going to assume that Chaucer may have allowed 
himself in translating the Rommanz in regard to departures from 
the usage of his other undisputed works. And when this is done 
the question is practically decided in advance. Lounsbury assumes 
that Chaucer might take many liberties with his otherwise well- 
known usage, because he was making a literal translation in verse, 
and his desire to make a good translation caused him to be negli- 
gent in some small matters of rime, metre, and dialect, about 
which he would otherwise have been more careful. Loimsbury is 
therefore very indulgent toward the faults of the Romaunt, and 
eagerly accepts nearly everything in it as Chaucerian. Kaluza 
is also willing to grant Chaucer some liberties; he is glad of the 
chance to excuse in this way the departures from Chaucer's usage 
in rimes, metre, and dialect, as far as Fragments A and C are 
coilcerned, but somehow it does not occur to him to excuse the 
more numerous faults of the same nature in Fragment B in 
the same way. Skeat similarly is indulgently disposed toward 
the few departures from Chaucer's usage which we find in Frag- 
ment A, but he thinks Chaucer could never have allowed himself 
to make so many such blunders as we find in Fragment B, or even 
in Fragment C. Koch sees no need of assuming that Chaucer 
deviated from his customary practices at all when making a literal 
translation in verse, and he accordingly insists on a rigorous 
application of the rime test: if the Romaunt contains non-Chau- 
cerian rimes (and it does in all three fragments, though very few 
in A), then it is decidedly not Chaucer's. Luick' is even so 
zealous in insisting on the purity and rigidity of Chaucer's usage 
that he claims that the single Northern rime "love : behove" in 

I UjitersuchuTigen zur engli&chen Lautgeschichte^ pp. 268 f. 
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11. 1091 and 1092 is enough to make Chaucer's authorship of 
Fragment A doubtful. This is going pretty far, but it has the 
merit of being consistent, at any rate. 

We may ask ourselves what means these investigators have of 
knowing how much or how little Chaucer may have deviated from 
his usual habits in making this translation. That is a matter 
which no one can decide to the general satisfaction of others. 
Koch and Loimsbury, though arbitrary in their decision as to 
whether Chaucer's usage might vary or not, are at least consistent 
in their application of the tests. 

Those who, like Skeat and Kaluza, attempt to "save part of 
the Romaunt for Chaucer," while denying his authorship for the 
rest of it, are more inconsistent. They both assume that Chaucer 
deviated from his usual habits in translating the Romaunt, but as 
to the extent of such deviations they cannot agree even with each 
other. Furthermore, they eagerly seize on every scrap of evi- 
dence of a difference between the bad part of the Romaunt and 
Chaucer's undisputed writings to prove non-Chaucerian author- 
ship; but the points in which the bad parts of the Romaunt agree 
with Chaucer's writings are cheerfully dismissed with the explana- 
tion that they are the work of an imitator of Chaucer. 

Nevertheless, the more consistent argumentation of Lounsbury 
and Koch has found but little support among others interested 
in the question. This is perhaps due to a disinclination to accept 
extreme views. The views of Skeat and Kaluza, who take middle 
ground between the Lounsbury extreme and the Koch extreme, 
have, however, met with almost general approval. Skeat's decision 
as to how much Chaucer's usage might vary when making a 
metrical translation seems to coincide with what most persons 
who are interested in the matter would consider likely, and so 
they agree with him (or, if they would allow Chaucer more lati- 
tude, they agree with Kaluza). 

But such a way of deciding the matter is too subjective. It 
may be that the result obtained by such reasoning is the correct 
one. Skeat's or Kaluza's hypothesis, in spite of the inconsist- 
encies, may represent the facts. Still, nothing has been posi- 
tively proved. The question is yet an open one, in spite of the 
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pretensions of those who claim to have finally disposed of it. 
Perhaps no entirely satisfactory solution of the difficulty will 
ever be reached, unless another manuscript of the JRomaunt 
should be found with some indication of the author's identity. 

A. D. SCHOCH. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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